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ence, but for what they actually mean, and in pre-
cisely the same sense that they have in pure
mechanics or in solar astronomy. By this is not
meant that the phenomena of society are capable
of reduction to exact mathematical tests in any
such degree as can be done in astronomy and phys-
ics, but merely, as already pointed out, that the
highest generalizations in sociology are subject to
theoretical treatment as exact as the observed phe-
nomena of the planets or of falling bodies. It may
be regarded as a sort of pure sociology, and it cer-
tainly has a far better sanction than either the
"pure morals" of Kant or the "absolute ethics" of
Spencer.

Beginning, then, with social statics, it must be
defined as: social forces in equilibrium. We must
then seek for cases in which social forces are in a
state of equilibrium, or approximately so; for in so
complex a field as society nothing absolute is to be
expected when actual phenomena are under investi-
gation. A moment's inspection shows that the social
forces do not always and universally result in move-
ment, that they conflict and collide with one another,
that they choke one another, and are constantly tend-
ing to bring about a cessation of motion, i.e., they
tend towards the state of equilibrium. The larger
masses (social groups) are first brought to rest, but
within these masses there goes on a sort of molecular
activity by which free paths are opened for the per-
formance of minor operations. The general result